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Abstract 

The Banneker History Project was a service learning project in which 
students investigated the history of the Benjamin Banneker School, a segregated 
school that operated from 1915-1951 in a Midwestern college community. This 
article discusses the research these students conducted and the perceptions they 
adopted as a result of their work. 


The Banneker History Project (BHP) was a service learning effort that involved school, 
university, and community partners in reconstructing the history of the Benjamin 
Banneker School. In 2001, the director of the Banneker Community Center and the local 
president of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People proposed 
a hisforical invesfigafion of fhe Banneker School as part of an inifiative fo fosfer campus- 
communify parfnerships. The following year, a group of feachers, professors, and com- 
munify members, including the authors of fhis paper, came fogefher to help make the 
BHP happen. 

The Benjamin Banneker School, located only a mile from a major research universify 
in fhe Midwesf, operafed as a segregated school for African Americans from 1915 fo 
1951. At the height of ifs popularify fhe school served 111 African-American sfudenfs in 
grades 1-8. The Banneker School closed because of declining enrollmenf and fhe repeal 
of segregafion af the state level. The school then became the Banneker Community Cen- 
ter, which functions to this day. 

The perceptions of the high school students, who over a two-year period conducted 
the majority of fhe investigafory work for fhe BHP, are examined in fhis article. The first 
year, 30 students obtained 18 oral histories from Banneker School alumni. The second 
year, 25 sfudenfs gafhered informafion about the school from five differenf sources: 
feacher porfraifs, census sfudies, neighborhood mapping, phofo searches, and newspa- 
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per archives. They also added another oral history to the database. This group then 
developed and presented a museum-like exhibit of the Banneker School's history. 

The students met almost every Friday for an hour during class fime devofed fo 
school clubs or special acfivifies. Sfudenfs worked collaboratively in inquiry feams, 
each direcfed by one or fwo projecf parfners. Af fimes, fhe school allowed fhem fo 

fake field frips fo collecf his- 
foric dafa from archives and 
communify sifes. Alumni from 
fhe Banneker School mef wifh 
sfudenfs during fhis fime fo an- 
swer quesfions fhaf arose from 
fheir invesfigafions, offen re- 
felling and clarifying sfories 
gafhered earlier as parf of fhe 
oral hisfories. Sfudenfs also 
worked off-campus wifh a uni- 
versify archivist and a photog- 
rapher to develop the exhibit of 
fheir findings. 

This case sfudy focuses on how fhe 25 sfudenfs who conducfed fhe research in fhe 
second year of fhe projecf consfrucfed new undersfandings as a resulf of fheir parficipa- 
fion in fhis service learning efforf. These include: 

• undersfandings sfudenfs formed abouf social jusfice; 

• reacfions sfudenfs had fo aufhenfic, inquiry-based pedagogy; and 

• views of cifizenship sfudenfs developed from involvemenf in a grassroofs inifiafive. 

Based on fhis dafa, the authors offer insighfs for teachers who use service learning in 
their classes. 

Several questions guided this study: 

• What understandings do students form abouf racism and segregafion from doing 
service work relafed fo social jusfice? 

• How do sfudenfs undersfand hisfory from doing firsfhand inquiry info a school's 
pasf? 

• How do sfudenfs fhink of fhemselves as cifizens based on fheir parficipafion in 
such a projecf? 

Service Learning for Social Justice, Historic 
Understanding, and Empowerment 

The BHP was primarily a social jusfice educafion projecf fhaf used communify ser- 
vice as ifs base. Adams (1997) and Bell (1997) suggesfed fhaf social jusfice educafion 
should help sfudenfs develop a sense of personal agency and social responsibilify, ana- 
lyze oppression af individual and insfifufional levels, and conned social undersfanding 
fo civic acfion. Parker (2003) proposed fhaf educators help sfudenfs fo become jusf indi- 
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victuals who work toward just societies by encouraging them to think from the perspec- 
tives of ofhers and quesfion underlying causes for sysfemic inequifies. According fo 
Adams (1997), acfivism is crifical fo social jusfice educafion; wifhouf if, awareness can 
lead fo a sense of hopelessness. 

Wade (2001) described eighf characferisfics of communify service learning projecfs 
for social jusfice: 

• sfudenf-cenfered learning; 

• collaborafive inquiry and parfnership building; 

• experienfial learning; 

• infellecfual inquiry and perspective taking; 

• analytical, social critique; 

• multicultural emphasis; 

• value-based consideration; and 

• social activism focused on equify. 

Boyle-Baise (2002) called fhis approach "mulficulfural service learning" or service 
work fhaf affirms diversify, builds communify, and quesfions inequalify. Mulficulfural 
service learning should offer sfudenfs opporfunifies fo work wifh individuals who 
sfruggle wifh racism or live in poverfy. 

The BHP projecf also puf sfudenfs fo work in fhe service of hisfory. Gallman 
(2000) and Camarillo (2000) suggesfed fhaf sfudenfs make connecfions befween cur- 
renf field experiences and pasf realities to enhance historic understanding. Accord- 
ing to Camarillo (2000), service-learning projects can provide realistic experiences 
that encourage students to question how current problems are rooted in historical 
contexts. Students in secondary-level schools, particularly in western societies, tend 
to personalize history (Den Heyer 2003; Hallden 1998). Den Heyer (2003) suggested, 
therefore, fhaf service-learning projecfs, like fhe BHP, emphasize social movemenfs 
rafher fhan individual heroism. 

The BHP projecf gave sfudenfs an opporfunify fo bring a forgoffen fale of educa- 
fional inequalify fo lighf, which resulfed in fhese sfudenfs believing fhaf one can and 
should bring abouf communify change. Service learning often is considered a vehicle 
for civic empowermenf, helping develop a sense of agency and social responsibilify (e.g.. 
Barber 1992; Baffisfoni 1997). According fo Schwerin (1997), service learning can em- 
power sfudenfs by increasing fheir polifical skills, developing fheir crifical conscious- 
ness, and consfrucfing relationships with community groups. 

Several other service learning projects directly informed fhis projecf. Anand ef al. 
(2002) helped sevenfh-grade sfudenfs sfudy fhe hisfory of desegregafion in fheir fown. 
Those sfudenfs, like fhe sfudenfs who were involved in fhis sfudy, conducfed oral hisfo- 
ries wifh people who parficipafed in sfruggles for equify which, fhereby, deepened fheir 
undersfandings of fhe polifics of race. Joeden-Forgey and Puckeff (2000) worked wifh 
college hisfory majors in fhe hisforic sfudy of an urban, African-American neighbor- 
hood. Similar fo fhis sfudy, sfudenfs learned fo conducf primary, hisforic inquiry and 
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uncovered documents that revealed the past accomplishments of a minority group. 
Youniss and Yates (1997) studied the effect that working in a soup kitchen while taking 
a social justice course had on middle-class, urban African-American high school sfu- 
denfs. In fheir essays and discussions, sfudenfs (quofed in Youniss and Yafes 1997, 81) 
described fhemselves as willing fo "fighf for whaf is righf" and fo become "a force in fhe 
world." 

Data Collection and Analyses 

The BHP was a qualifafive, nafuralisfic, and efhnographic sfudy fhaf soughf opin- 
ions held by sfudenf parficipanfs using an inferprefive lens (Afkinson and Hammersley 
1994; LeCompfe, Preissle and Tesch 1993). Pofenfial disfincfions relafed fo sfudenfs' race/ 
efhnicify, prior communify service, and home neighborhood were examined. Leaders of 
fhe BHP project in conjuncfion wifh fhe projecf's parfners, observed fhe sfudenfs, col- 
lecfed inferview dafa, and fook field nofes. 

The 25 sfudenfs who parficipafed volunfarily in fhe second year of fhe projecf re- 
ceived no course or service-learning credif or grade. Three sfudenfs were male; fwo were 
biracial (African American and European American, and Hispanic and European Ameri- 
can) and one was European American. The remaining 22 sfudenfs were female; fhree 
were African American, fwo were Indian American, one was Lafina (Brazilian Ameri- 
can), one was Israeli American, and 14 were European American. There was a mix of 
juniors (12) and seniors (13). Four sfudenfs were from fhe neighborhood in which fhe 

Banneker School is locafed. 
Twenfy sfudenfs had prior expe- 
rience wifh communify service. 
Mosf considered fhemselves in- 
volved cifizens, fhough fheir en- 
gagemenf ranged from volun- 
feer sfinfs af church or fhe 
communify kifchen fo infensive 
fund-raising and consfrucfion 
work for fhe school's chapfer of 
Habifaf for Humanify. 

A combination of inferview, 
parficipanf observafion, and 
documenf collecfion mefhods was 
used fo friangulafe dafa (Denzin 
1989). Three 30^5-minufe infer- 
views were conducfed wifh sfu- 
denfs in small groups fhroughouf 
fhe year. To ensure consisfency 
scheduled sfandardized formafs 
were used (Denzin 1989). More 
fhan 30 hours of field nofes were faken during weekly seminars, projecf leaders' meetings, 
and field frips. E-mail communications relafed fo fhe BHP also became parf of fhe dafa. 
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In an effort to remain open to what students said and how they said it, multiple data 
sources (Strauss and Corbin 1998) were examined. The literature also heightened sensi- 
tivity to opinions that emerged from the data. Interviews were recorded and transcribed. 
Line-by-line analysis and open coding (Strauss and Corbin 1998) identified major themes, 
noting the names of students next to their ideas and counting the frequency at which 
ideas were mentioned. Constant comparison analysis (Glaser and Strauss 1967) grasped 
distinctions in students' perceptions related to race, prior community service, or home 
neighborhood. 

Observation data provided a general description of what happened in the field 
and served to clarify, corroborate, and question students' self-reports (i.e., interviews 
and reflective writings). Critical incidents cited in field notes were studied to learn 
more about students' perceptions of racism, segregation, or social justice. E-mails 
supported trends that emerged from observations and interviews. 

Learning about Racism 

Three themes about racism, segregation, and social justice emerged from the data 
collected about the Banneker School: (1) it's all new to me, (2) racism wasn't so bad, and 
(3) it's how people lived every day. 

Students were overwhelmingly shocked to learn that their town once housed a seg- 
regated school. One student proclaimed, "Our town, once racially segregated? No way! 
I've lived here for 14 years and this never crossed my mind. Our town is very diverse 
today. Just by looking at my high school I can see how true this is." Many knew about 
slavery and Jim Crow activities, but considered racism a brutal condition found in South- 
ern states. Most students had never heard of the Banneker Community Center or knew 
that it had once been a segregated school. "It's all new to me" was a phrase heard repeat- 
edly among European American students. However, the African-American students who 
participated in the project said that they found stories of past discrimination to be "things 
I pretty much expected." 

Banneker elders, or alumni of the school, described the neighborhood as inte- 
grated at that time. African-American and European- American families lived on the 
same block and often stuck together because they lacked material wealth and were 
ostracized by the well-heeled citizens affiliated with the university. On school days, 
African-American and European- American children walked together until they had 
to split up to go to separate schools. Some European-American students took these 
stories to mean that racism "really wasn't that bad," adding that people were not 
"killing one another or setting houses on fire," nor were the races "completely sepa- 
rate." Some students tried to figure out why "nobody seemed incensed" by racial 
separation. They began to realize that there were different kinds of racism, ranging 
from tacit to mentally degrading to physically brutal. One student said, "There are 
different levels of racism which I hadn't realized before." Another noted, "I had 
been aware that certain groups of people, whether by race or class, get the short 
end of the stick. Now I'm able to point out specific examples and recognize how 
those occur." 
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Most students of color made more sophisticated distinctions and struggled to con- 
struct a broader social framework for racism. They recognized fhaf fhough fhere was "a 
lof of love and friendship in fhe neighborhood," no one said racism was "nof so bad." 

A majorify of sfudenfs sfafed fhaf hearing personal accounfs of segregafion was fhe 
highlighf of fhe BHP. These accounfs made racism personal — somefhing fhaf people 
lived every day. One parficipanf said, "I am learning a lof abouf individual people in- 
stead of fhe hisfory as a whole. If's been cool fo look info fhe life of one person affecfed 
by fhe Banneker School." Elders fold compelling sfories abouf fheir lives as children in a 
segregated setting. As they told these personal stories, the elders often became emo- 
tional because they were considered different from — offen inferior fo — European- Ameri- 
can sfudenfs. Sfudenfs listened in stunned, attentive silence, recognizing that racism 
was intensely personal and had a lifelong impacf. 


Learning Through 
Firsthand Investigation 

Mosf sfudenfs found fhe 
personal research fhey did more 
inferesfing fhan fexfbook- 
orienfed learning and seemed 
infrigued by creating a story in- 
stead of reading if secondhand. 
They falked a greaf deal abouf 
fwo fhemes: geffing fo wrife fhe 
sfories and what makes history. 

In the BHP, students con- 
structed, questioned, docu- 
mented, and presented knowl- 
edge about racism in their community. When they compared abstract, anesthetized 
information in textbooks to real, personal narratives from elders, fhey found fexfbook- 
based sfudy wanting. One sfudenf said, "All my ofher experiences wifh research have 
been looking if up in a book. But, we're getting to write the story." Doing firsthand 
research helped students cormect. One student explained, "It helps you get attached to 
what you are doing. I can say I know the guy who lived in this house." Many students 
realized that people are important sources of historic information. One student explained, 
"Getting to know people and listening to their actual stories instead of jusf reading abouf 
whaf happened helps you undersfand if more fhoroughly." 

A fhird of fhe sfudenfs said fhaf fhey heard views rarely found in fheir fexf- 
books. They added, "A lof you learn in fexfbooks is abouf fhe Soufh. Personal ac- 
counfs are somefhing you don'f gef in hisfory classes." Though sfudenfs seemed fo 
find personal hisfories compelling, fhey found sifuafing fhese sfories in confexf dif- 
ficulf. For example, when one elder recalled dressed-up African-American children 
riding fo a universify play in fhe back of a flatbed truck while European- American 
children rode on school buses, some students wondered why elders accepted this 


On school days, African- 
American and European- 
American children walked 
together until they had to split 
up to go to separate schools. 
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treatment. They did not understand that the times supported acquiescence, not re- 
sistance, to racism. 

Students discovered that conducting research was a difficult, yet interesting and 
worthwhile process. They realized that historical information was not readily available. 
The students also found fhaf sfories of racism can be losf because people eifher do nof 
recognize fheir worfh or are nof proud fo fell fhe sfories. One sfudenf relafed, "If's very 
difficulf fo find fhe information you wanf because communify members didn'f fhink if 
was imporfanf fo keep records of Banneker School." 

Citizenship: Making a Difference 

Spurred by fheir historic sfudies, sfudenfs wondered how fhey could confronf rac- 
ism in fheir own lives. Though the goals of fhis service learning projecf — learning abouf 
racism and doing inquiry — were somewhaf mofivafing, mosf sfudenfs were drawn in 
by fhe chance fo righf a wrong in fheir communify. Many had done prior communify 
service and looked for ways fo become beffer cifizens. "The projecf made me aware of 
fhings I can do fo become a beffer cifizen. I already had fhis feeling fhaf I should help 
and make people aware of problems. If opened my eyes fo problems here, as well as in 
fhe world." The projecf reinforced sfudenfs' commifmenfs fo give back fo fhe commu- 
nify. One sfudenf explained, "I realized fhaf if I didn'f do fhe work, no one else would. I 
learned I can be as active as I wanf wifhouf limifafions." In fhe fufure, fhe sfudenfs 
plarmed fo be parf of fhe solution insfead of parf of fhe problem. One sfudenf explained, 
"I don'f like if when people don'f fake acfion and jusf sfand back in fheir own liffle 
shell." For some sfudenfs, making a difference meanf challenging fheir own biases and 
fhen making an efforf every day fo falk fo people of differenf efhnicifies and races. Af 
leasf half of fhe group felf more informed abouf and connected fo fhe communify. 

Their commenfs suggesfed a coming of age: fhey felf more grown up, more in 
confrol of who fhey were, and more in touch wifh issues fhaf impacted fheir commu- 
nify. Sfudenfs wanfed fo learn more abouf segregafion and fo feach fhis informafion 
fo ofhers. Some fook a more crifical sfance, falking more abouf becoming acfive, jusfice- 
orienfed cifizens. 

Knowledge of local hisfory made sfudenfs feel more cormecfed fo fheir communify. 
They defined informed cifizens as beffer cifizens and found fhemselves "becoming more 
aware" of racism in fheir fown. Many sfudenfs sfafed, "Whaf is imporfanf is fo gef ouf 
fhere and make people aware of fhe problems wifh segregafion and sfereofypes." Sfu- 
denfs felf empowered by fheir work. One African-American sfudenf said fhaf she was 
more comforfable falking abouf racism, while anofher felf fhaf he had more pride in his 
background. 

Projecf leaders arranged for local leaders actively engaged in social justice causes 
fo speak wifh sfudenfs. One panel member asked sfudenfs fo consider how offen 
fhey inferacfed wifh groups ofher fhan fheir own, urging fhem fo gef fo know some- 
one differenf. Subsequenf discussion focused on sfudenfs' awareness of fheir own 
school cliques. 
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In final interviews, students described the divisions they now saw in their schools. 
"When I walk through the hallways, I can see that people are divided up," said one 
student. Other students felt that nothing had really changed. "There was segregation in 
the past and there still is," said one student. "Fm more aware of it now." Students also 
said that as they learned about segregation, they gained an appreciation for going to 
school with students from all racial groups. 

A few students, mostly those of color, talked explicitly about taking action for social 
justice and planned to be activists. This group defined social action as "acting against injus- 
tice," "supporting anti-racism," and "questioning oppression." These students thought they 
had gained leadership and organizational skills that would serve them well in those roles. 

Patterns and Possibilities 

This service learning project supports many of the aims mentioned in the literature 
for teaching social justice, developing historic understanding, and practicing citizen 
empowerment. As envisioned by Adams (1997), most students began to shift their views 
of racism, to see racism as a personal affront, and to develop more nuanced understand- 
ings of segregation. The elders' firsthand testimonies offered compelling stories that 
prompted conceptual shifts in students' thinking about racism. Direct contact with sur- 
vivors of segregation seemed particularly powerful in helping the students see things 

from others' perspectives and 
change their thinking as sug- 
gested by Parker (2003). Stu- 
dents did not back away from 


and inform their oversights. This 
service learning project helped 
students tackle thorny issues by 
learning about injustice from 
people who experienced it. 

Though the project initially 
did not involve studying social 
movements that impacted this 
era, as suggested by Den Heyer 
(2003), varying perceptions of segregation fostered some discussion of contexts. Past 
events were linked to present events and, as suggested by Camarillo (2000), previous 
instances of school segregation were related to present-day segregation cases. Discus- 
sion time was too limited, however, to explore these comparisons at length. 

As evidenced by the BHP, service learning can empower students civically by helping 
them develop personal agency and social responsibility (e.g., Battistoni 1997). Students seemed 
to become more conscious of racism and more willing to act to reduce it (Schwerin 1997). 
They also left the BHP with a commitment to be a civic force in the world. 
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Implications for Teachers 

The BHP connected students with a history of local racism that they did not know 
existed. For many, it was transformational to grasp the meaning of being marginalized 
in hisfory. Sfudenfs' desire fo righf fhe wrong of pasf racism kepf fhem engaged for an 
entire year on a projecf for which fhey received no class credif. This suggesfs fhaf feach- 
ers should look for ways for sfudenfs fo fap info hisfories of silence and bring unfold 
sfories of inequalify fo life. 

Hisforical inquiry can be an engaging plafform for service learning. Weary of sfaid 
fexfbooks, sfudenfs eagerly embraced fhe challenge of forging fheir own hisforical nar- 
ratives. BHP parficipanfs suggesfed fhaf ofher feachers and sfudenfs find worfhy, local 
hisfory projecfs — fhings fhaf need fo be done, buf haven'f been — and pursue them through 
primary research. 

The BHP also supported the use of eyewifness accounfs. Sfudenf discussions wifh 
fhe elders produced some of fhe projecf's mosf poignanf momenfs. Firsfhand experi- 
ences, however, need fo be freafed sensitively. Eyewifness accounfs can differ subsfan- 
fially from fhe generic versions offen found in classroom fexfs, offering more crifical and 
complicafed views. 

The imporfance of fhe culminafing evenf — in our case, fhe unveiling of fhe exhibif — 
cannof be overemphasized. The exhibif served as a mofivafor fhroughouf fhe school 
year, wifh many sfudenfs dedicafing affer-school hours fo ifs complefion. 

Ideally, projecfs similar fo fhe Barmeker Hisfory Projecf would be offered as a course 
or incorporafed info a course offering such as American Hisfory or American Govern- 
menf. Because fhe BHP was an exfracurricular acfivify, scheduling sessions and commu- 
nicating wifh sfudenfs were problemafic. Ample time was nof available for BHP parfici- 
panfs fo reflecf and discuss hisfory and social justice issues. Teachers also should consider 
scheduling a review midway fhrough fhe projecf fo help resolve problems and mainfain 
projecf momenfum. 

A crifical facfor in any service learning projecf is a vibranf feacher mofivafor. The BHP 
projecf was blessed with a dynamic, committed social studies teacher who believed in social 
justice, recruited students to participate, and promoted the project within the community. 

An Invitation for More Discussion 

A description and analysis of fhe Banneker Hisfory Projecf as perceived by high 
school sfudenfs was presenfed in fhis paper. This sfudy along wifh fhose menfioned 
earlier, suggesfs fhaf service learning can be a basis for social justice education and his- 
foric inquiry can be a fool for examining pasf injusfice. Such examinafions can fransform 
how sfudenfs perceive fhemselves as human beings and cifizens. 

Af fhe end of fhe Banneker Hisfory Projecf, sfudenfs were asked whefher such a 
projecf should be fackled by ofhers. They overwhelmingly said yes. Ideally, fhis sfudy 
will spur similar learning projecfs. 
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Readers interested in obtaining detailed reference information for the quotations cited in 
this article or in-depth data are encouraged to contact the authors at boylebai@indiana.edu. 
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